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ONE WHITE ELEPHANT 


HE decision of the British Government to withdraw 

from the current programme of the European 
Launcher Development Organization is at best a calcu- 
lated indiscretion. Evidently it is intended that a 
sufficient show of intransigence shall leave no doubt that 
the British Government is washing its hands of ELDO. 
In diplomatic circles behaviour of this kind, though rare, 
is not unknown. General de Gaulle’s rejection of the 
British case for joining the European Economic Com- 
munity in January 1963 was in the same tradition. By 
making an unreasonably ferocious statement he erased, 
no doubt deliberately, all possibility of compromise. The 
British Government cannot be surprised if the position it 
has now taken on ELDO is reminiscent of that earlier 
intra-European squabble. It will have ensured that there 
can be no confusion about its intentions only by acquiring 
something of a reputation 2s a querulous and unreliable 
party to international agreements. It has done much 
harm and scarcely any good. 

The unreasonableness of the British repudiation of 
ELDO is particularly regrettable because the case against 
the current programmes based on the Blue Streak rocket is 
even, stronger now than it was in 1962, when the con- 
vention of ELDO was opened for signature by European 
countries. The truth is that the organization has from the 
start been an attempt to put a cart before a horse. Once 
it had become apparent that Blue Streak had no great 
future as a military weapon, chiefly because of its vulner- 
ability to pre-emptive attack but also because of the 
inconvenience of liquid fuels in military rockets, it was 
natural that the British Government should seek other 
uses for it. After all, nobody likes to be left with a white 
elephant on his hands. And when the British Govern- 
ment was anxious to explore ways of making closer links 
with Europe, it was only natural that Blue Streak should 
seem potentially a makeweight in that exercise. The 
trouble, which has been apparent from the start, is that 
a rocket system developed as a military weapon of inter- 
mediate range is unlikely also to be the most effective 
means of launching scientific satellites and of exploring 
the potential usefulness of such things as communications 
satellites as well. To say this is not to suggest that Blue 
Streak is a bad rocket, but merely that one rocket cannot 
be as versatile as a dozen. The ELDO programmes based 
on Blue Streak have never made much sense to technical 
people. The British scientists most directly concerned 
have often been resentful that so much money has been 
spent on a white elephant when comparable projects have 
been short of funds. The first thing to be said about 
ELDO is that it was wrongly begotten.. 

ELDO has also been badly organized. The first 
estimates of cost were hopelessly optimistic. To have 
supposed that it would be possible to sustain a five-year 
programme of advanced research and development, 
involving tests of rockets in places as far apart as the 
north of England and the Australian desert; and the 
engagement of laboratories in a dozen European coun- 
tries, was wishful thinking of an ostentatious kind. The 
surprise is not that the most recent estimate of the cost 
is twice the original, but thet it is still thought feasible 


to design a complicated satellite launching system on 
what is, by all experience elsewhere, a shoestring. 

Then ELDO has been overtaken by events. If the 
organization had started work soon after it was first 
mooted, five years ago, it might by now have accom- 
plished something useful. In the event, however, dip- 
lomacy has been the thief of time. Only in 1964 did 
things begin to move, and only now has it really become 
apparent what technical difficulties lie ahead. Jn the 
meantime, the United States and the U.S.8.R. have made 
unexpectedly rapid progress towards the exploitation of 
communications satellites. The advantages of stationary 
satellites, which are for practical purposes beyond the 
scope of ELDO, have been made plain. And there is no 
reasonable basis for hoping that an independent European 
development can yield such prowess in rocketry that 
Europe will be able to act, or think of acting, indepen- 
dently of the United States and the U.S.8.R. in the design 
of communications systems. It is therefore pertinent to 
ask the question that ELDO itself has consistently run 
away from—what is ELDO really for ? 

These srguraents are now so strong that it is hard to 
see why the British Government has not set out to per- 
suade its ELDO partners of their force. For if those who 
conccived of HLDO five years ago are now convinced that 
it has no future, should it not be possible for them to 
persuade the others that it is time for a re-appraisal ? 
This is what roasonable men elsewhere will ask. And it 
would have been entirely proper for the British Govern- 
ment to have insisted that other nations should form a 
realistic view of what they hope that launching Blue 
Streak rockets from the Australian desert will accomplish 
for the future prosperity of Europe. If the British Govern- 
ment had asked that its European partners should learn 
a few of the elementary lessons of cost-effectiveness, that 
would have been admirable, for there is still evidence that 
skill in rocketry is sometimes confused with national 
prestige. In other words, the circumstances required that 
the British Government should have used its influence to 
bring about a realistic reappraisal of the purposes of 
ELDO. If it had failed to do so, withdrawal might have 
been permissible. 

Whether ELDO survives these troubles is in itself 
comparatively unimportant. To the extent that the 
British assessment of the situation has been accurate, it 
may be better for Europe if the whole thing comes to an 
end. Certainly the defects apparent with British member- 
ship will not now vanish if Britain becomes a sleeping 
partner until the ELDO convention comes to an end in 
1969. It is, however, important to know how these 
events will affect the institutions for technical collabora- 
tion in Europe, and it is important to know what future 
there will be for rocket technology in Europe. 

The first thing to be said is that a sudden shock of this 
kind unsettles confidence. Though the British decision 
on, ELDO may be legally valid, and though it may have 
been heralded by all kinds of warnings within the working 
parties and committees, the members of other inter- 
national organizations are likely to look out for early 
warning of possible withdrawal. ELDO is likely to have 
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a nervous time ahead. Future developments at CERN 
will be closely watched. Will there be a British con- 
tribution for the 300 GeV accelerator that the planners 
would like to contract? That is what people will be 
asking. If the British Government wishes to show that 
its behaviour over ELDO is not pure pique, it could not 
do better than make some clear promise about the future 
of CERN. 

The future of rocket technology in Europe is more 
difficult to foresee, but some things are plain. The prob- 
lems of ELDO have sprung from trying to accomplish in 
five years, and with small resources, developments which 
have taken three times as long, and which have cost 
enormous efforts elsewhere. There is a cese for supporting 
modest programmes of rocket development in Europe im 
the decades ahead, but it is inevitable that European. 
countries will have to look to the United States and the 
U.S.8.R. for such practical applications of rocket tech- 
nology as may be feasible in the decades immediately 
ahead, But in the short run, a capacity to launch rockets 
is less important than fair access to whatever the benefits 
of rocket technology may be. In other words, what has 
happened in ELDO should be a spur to the negotiations 
of a lasting and equitable agreement on the operation of 
the international system of communications satellites now 
being established. The existing agreement with the 
United States COMSAT Corporation, like the ELDO 
convention, will have to be renewed in 1969, and it is 
not too soon to begin making plans for what comes next. 


NO MORE MANDARINS 


‘le. departure of Sir Solly Zuckerman from the post 
of chief scientific adviser to the British Minister of 
Defence is something of an occasion. For one thing, he 
has been there so long that he will be missed, to say the 
least of it. For most of the past decade his influence has 
been pervasive, and on the side of realism. He has helped 
to broaden the thinking of the defence people, and in 
particular has done much to expose them to the influence 
of academies of all kinds. He has been enlivening and 
stimulating. It is therefore good to know that he will 
not promptly disappear from Whitehall. The suggestion 
that Sir Solly will now concern himself with research and 
development on the civil side of government is particu- 
larly welcome, partly because the recommendations of 
the Committee on the Management and Control of 
Research and Development, of which he was chairman 
and which reported in 1961, are still only partially 
digested, but also because the British Government has 
not yet paid as much attention to the management of its 
own research and development as to the scrutiny of what 
is done elsewhere with public money. 

The days are long since gone when ministries were 
dependent for scientific advice on such a small number of 
people that each adviser became a kind of mandarin, 
possessed, in the eyes of politicians and soldiers, of magic 
such as the differential calculus, and set apart from 
academic colleagues by having access to classified informa- 
tion. Instead, quite properly, there are now arrangements 
for making sure that scientific advice and criticism are 
an integral part of planning for defence and not an after- 
thought. At the same time, there has been a shift of 
interest from technology to economics. Cost effectiveness 
is the order of the day, in defence ministries everywhere. 
That, too, is as it should be. 
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MATHEMATICAL METEOROLOGY 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Investigation of the Bottom 300-Meter Layer of the 
Atmosphere 

Edited by N. L. Byzova. Translated from the Russian 

by A. Moscona. Pp. v+112. (Jerusalem: Israel Pro- 

gram for Scientific Translations; London: Oldbourne 

Press, 1965.) 27s. 


Long-Range Hydrodynamic Weather Forecasting 
Edited by E. N. Blinova. Translated from the Russian. 
Pp. iv+124. (Jerusalem: Israel Program for Scientific 
Translations; London: Oldbourne Press, 1965.) 27s. 


Objective Analysis of Meteorological Fields 

By L. 8. Gandin. Translated from the Russian by 
IPST Staff. Edited by R. Hardin. Pp. vi+242. (Jerusa- 
lem: Israel Program for Scientific Translations ; London: 
Oldbourne Press, 1965.) 81s. 


FTER 20 years of comparative stagnation, relieved 
by only a few isolated bright spots, dynamical 
meteorology began to move forward soon after the end 
of the Second World War to become, what it can now 
claim to be, a coherent branch of quantitative fluid 
mechanics. For a number of years progress was much 
stimulated by close relations between American and 
European workers, while the work going on in Russia was 
unknown and ignored in the West, and it is only in quite 
recent years that representative literature has become 
available and readily accessible in translation. With 
still many gaps to be filled, the initiative of the Israel 
Program for Scientific Translation in publishing the three 
meteorological texts under review will be widely welcomed. 
Investigation of the Bottom 300-Meter Layer of the 
Atmosphere is a collection of thirteen short research 
papers concerned with the data from a 300-m meteorologi- 
cal mast. The study of the planetary boundary layer is 
one in which the basic theoretical contributions from the 
Soviet Union have been of the greatest importance, and 
it suffices to draw attention to this translation to ensure 
that all workers in the subject will give it their attention. 
Long-Range Hydrodynamic Weather Forecasting is also 
a compilation of research papers, seven, in all, providing 
further examples of mathematical techniques and physical 
concepts which, in spite of the title, were largely antici- 
pated by Kibel’s! text-book which appeared in translation 
some years ago. Again, the mere notice of the work will 
ensure that it will be scrutinized carefully by the relatively 
few specialists engaged in mathematical studies of 
problems of meteorology on the largest scale. Special 
attention may, however, be drawn to a paper by M. B. 
Galin which attempts to set up a closed set of equations 
to determine certain correlation functions which emerge 
when the basic dynamical equations are averaged to 
produce relations between climatological or other time- 
mean values. The treatment of these functions, effectively 
of synoptic-seale turbulence, is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem of fluid mechanics for which no basic 
solution applicable to world-scale problems is yet in 
sight. It is doubtful whether purely mathematical 
manipulation will really overcome the physical difficulty, 
but the attempt will be studied with interest. 

The third work, Objective Analysis of Meteorological 
Fields, is, by contrast, a valuable monograph on a limited 
theme, and prompts a little digression. The post-war 
application of basic fluid physics to atmospherie motions 
of weather systems on the largest scale and to the general 
circulation is particularly important and interesting 
because of its direct relevance to routine weather fore- 
casting, more or less familiar to everyone. The techniques 
in use hitherto depended on the charting of weather 
patterns and particularly of barometrie pressure patterns 
drawn freehand and extrapolated into the future by expert 
judgment—a highly subjective process. It should 
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